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ADDRESS  TO  PHILADELPHIANS 

IN  BEHALF  OF  THE 


NATATORIUM  AND  PHYSICAL  INSTITUTE, 

BY  ITS  DIRECTORS. 


While  engaged  in  the  various  plans  for  acquiring  wealth  and  grati¬ 
fying  ambition,  as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  in  the  self- 
denying  labors  of  philanthropy,  we  all  hope  for,  and  almost  claim,  as 
our  reserved  privileges,  health,  strength  and  length  of  days.  Seldom, 
however,  do  we  take  the  proper  steps  for  securing  the  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges — blessings  they  should  be  called.  We  allow  ourselves 
to  be  buoyed  up  with  vain  longings,  in  place  of  making  the  exertions 
and  devoting  the  time  which  are  deemed  essential  to  success  in  all  the 
pursuits  of  daily  life.  Our  minds  are  quickened  to  a  painfully  keen 
perception  of  profit  and  loss  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  and  the 
stock  exchange  ;  and  our  bodies  are,  at  one  time  strained  beyond  their 
powers  of  endurance,  at  another  left  to  vegetate,  according  to  the  im¬ 
perative  but  changeful  requirements  of  the  love  of  gain.  In  a  different 
and  more  restricted,  but  equally  important  circle,  not  less  irregular  and 
transitive  is  the  course  of  domestic  life,  in  which  the  health  and  the 
spirits  of  the  other  sex  suffer;  the  majority  from  fatigue  duties, 
others  from  indolence  and  its  ordinary  companion — discontent.  Few 
of  either  sex  think  of  securing  for  themselves  by  methodical  and  perse¬ 
vering  efforts,  the  blessing  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — an  equable 
discharge  of  the  functions  which  characterize  the  mixed  animal  and 
spiritual  in  human  nature.  How  common  is  the  spectacle,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  existence,  of  childhood  checked  in  its  growth,  and 
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symmetry  lost  in  deformity,  of  youth  falling  into  decay  before  manhood 
is  reached,  of  middle  age  weighed  down  by  accumulated  ills  and  infir¬ 
mities,  while  slowly,  and  more  slowly  move  the  hesitating  wheels  of 
life.  There  must  he  great  faults  in  cultivation  when  the  trees  are 
puny,  dwarfish,  and  wanting  in  the  woody  fibre,  which  gives  them  firm¬ 
ness,  and  when  the  fruit  is  decayed  before  it  is  ripe. 

Modern  civilization,  with  all  its  wonderful  applications  of  science 
and  art  to  the  increase  of  personal  comfort  and  the  promotion  of 
social  pleasures,  tends,  unfortunately,  to  a  precocious  development 
of  both  mind  and  body,  unfavorable  alike  to  vigor  and  duration. 
This  tendency  is  most  evident  and  progressive  in  the  crowded  popula¬ 
tion  of  cities,  whose  inhabitants,  by  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  constantly  sin  against  the  natural  laws  established  by 
the  Creator,  for  their  well-being,  and  pay  the  penalties  for  their  trans¬ 
gressions  in  their  weakened  frames  and  puny  offspring.  Deteriorating 
influences  of  this  nature  continued  through  a  few  generations  would 
soon  depopulate  a  city  but  for  the  reinforcements  which  it  is  constantly 
receiving  from  the  country.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  specify 
all  the  causes  of  enfeebled  health  and  of  lingering  disease  which  are  in 
continual  operation  in  a  great  city.  Some  of  them  press  with  unequal 
force  in  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  no  person  can  claim 
entire  exemption  from  these  permanently  deteriorating  influences,  all 
have  a  direct  personal  interest  in  resisting  and  modifying  their  force, 
even  if  unable  entirely  to  remove  them. 

The  Evils. —  Of  the  primary  causes  which  bring  on  premature  de¬ 
cline  and  shorten  life,  the  most  conspicuous  are  a  defective  supply  and 
impurity  of  air,  and  want  of  regular  bodily  exercise.  Partial  cor¬ 
rectives  are  found  by  a  limited  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  in 
their  retiring  to  the  country  during  the  summer  season,  while  others 
seek  renovation  in  travel  and  visits  to  the  sea  shore  and  to  mineral 
springs.  They  who  remain  at  home  obtain  limited  relief  in  public 
squares,  which  are  so  many  magazines  for  the  supply  of  a  pure  air,  and 
in  daily  walks  and  rides.  But  all  these  resources,  notwithstanding 
their  undoubted  value,  fall  short  of  the  wants,  as  they  do  of  the  ability, 
of  the  majority  to  procure  them;  and  they  fail  to  prevent  and  but  im¬ 
perfectly  check  the  incessant  “wear  and  tear”  of  town  life,  with  its 
toils,  its  cares,  and  its  anxieties.  In  doors,  every  where,  by  day  and 
still  more  by  night,  people  suffer  from  a  deficient  supply  of  fresh  and 
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pure  air,  and  from  its  vitiation  by  breathing,  and  tbe  processes  going 
on  in  tbe  workshop  and  the  factory,  owing  to  defective  ventilation. 
The  deleterious  operation  of  these  causes  is  rendered  much  more  effi¬ 
cient  by  the  want  of  active  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  the  constrained 
postures  to  which  persons  of  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  are 
subjected.  That  which  is  begun  in  the  nursery  is  continued  in  the 
school-room,  the  study,  the  store,  the  shop,  and  the  factory,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  entire  symmetry  of  frame  and  a  natural  and  easy  gait  and 
carriage  are  as  rare  as  if  they  were  exclusive  privileges  which  could 
only  be  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  much  time,  labor  and  money. 

Men  round-shouldered  and  women  with  more  or  less  obliquity  of  the  spine , 
or  back-bone,  make  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception.  The  late  Dr.  War¬ 
ren,  of  Boston,  so  well  known  for  his  surgical  ability,  in  writing  on  tbis 
subject,  declares,  that,  of  well-educated  women  within  the  sphere  of  his 
experience,  “about  one-half  are  affected  with  some  degree  of  distortion 
of  the  spine.”  Lachaise,  a  French  author,  on  Curvature  of  the  Verte¬ 
bral  Column,  (the  Spine,)  when  speaking  of  laleral  curvature,  expresses 
his  belief  that  “  out  of  twenty  young  girls  who  have  reached  their  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  there  are  not  two  who  do  not  exhibit  very  manifest  traces 
of  it.”  Doctor,  now  Sir  John  Forbes,  a  learned  and  eminent  physician 
and  writer,  tells  us:  “We  lately  visited,  in  a  large  town,  a  boarding- 
school,  containing  forty  girls,  and  we  learned,  on  close  and  accurate 
inquiry,  that  “  there  was  not  one  of  the  girls  who  had  been  at  the  school 
two  years  (and  the  majority  had  been  as  long)  that  ivas  not  more  or 
less  crooked.”  Camper,  the  great  Dutch  anatomist,  goes  still  further, 
and  asserts  that,  of  one  thousand  females  living  in  towns,  scarcely  ten 
have  the  back-bone  straight.  Examinations  made  at  some  of  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  girls  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  boys  in  attendance  in  those 
institutions  are  affected  with  more  or  less  spinal  curvature. 

Associated  with,  and  indeed  a  cause  of  this  yielding  of  the  spinal 
column,  or  back-bone,  is  weakness  of  its  own  muscles,  and  of  those 
which  connect  it  with  the  haunches  below  and  the  chest  and  arms 
above.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  and  body  at  large,  which  are  con¬ 
tractile  and  moving  parts,  participate  in  this  weakness,  and  hence  the 
slowness  and  languor  of  movements,  and  disinclination,  with  dimin¬ 
ished  ability  to  engage  in  locomotion  and  other  exercises.  A  little 
observation  shows  that  the  exercises  and  postures  and  most  of  the  occu- 
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pations  of  mankind  are  such  as  to  call  into  action  the  muscles  of  one 
side  of  the  body  more  than  the  other ,  and  this  one  sidedness  becomes 
a  general  cause  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  deformity.  The 
exclusive  use  of  the  right  arm  which  is  preferably  employed  in  nearly 
all  the  acts  of  life,  whether  these  he  the  merely  mechanical  or  others 
in  which  the  intellect  is  more  especially  concerned,  leads  to  deviation 
and  deformity,  chiefly  towards  the  right  shoulder.  At  school  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  right  arm  by  the  exercise  of  its  muscles  is  out  of 
all  proportion,  or  rather  bears  no  proportion  at  all  to  the  use  of  those 
of  the  left  arm.  Thus,  in  writing,  drawing,  guitar-playing,  harp¬ 
playing,  and  even  in  piano-forte  playing,  it  is  the  right  arm  which  is 
either  exclusively  or  chiefly  occupied.  The  muscles  of  the  right  arm 
act  first  on  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  ribs  which  are  connected  with 
the  spine;  and  these,  in  turn,  pull  the  spine  itself  towards  the  right 
side,  and  thus  cause  the  first  curvature  in  that  direction.  In  walking 
behind  a  person,  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  an  equalized  motion  of 
the  body;  and  if  we  look  to  the  left  foot,  we  shall  find  that  the  tread 
is  not  so  firm  upon  it ;  that  tTie  toe  is  not  so  much  turned  out  as  in  the 
right,  and  that  a  greater  push  is  made  with  it.  From  the  peculiar 
form  of  woman,  and  the  elasticity  of  her  step,  resulting  more  from  the 
motion  of  the  ankle  than  the  haunches,  the  defect  of  the  left  foot, 
when  it  exists,  is  more  apparent  in  her  gait. 

Even  though  we  admit  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  no  hesi¬ 
tation  which  hand  is  to  be  used  or  which  foot  is  put  forward,  and  that 
the  preference  given  to  the  right  side  is  the  result  of  innate  and  natu¬ 
ral  constitution,  yet  is  the  original  difference  increased  beyond  all 
healthy  and  useful  purposes  by  the  causes  just  now  indicated.  In 
illustration  of  the  natural  weakness  of  the  left  side  we  are  told  that  in 
the  preparatory  exercises  of  opera  dancers  these  persons  are  obliged  to 
give  double  the  practice  to  this  limb  in  order  to  avoid  awkwardness  in 
the  public  exhibition,  and  an  ungraceful  preference  being  given  to  the 
right  side. 

Deformity  will  be  produced  in  a  delicate  young  person,  even  by  what 
would  be  little  suspected,  viz.,  lying  always  in  the  same  posture  in  bed. 
This  result  is  more  readily  produced  when  the  pillow  is  very  high  and 
the  bed  soft.  The  relief  will  be  obtained  by  a  hair  mattress  with  a 
rather  low  elastic  pillow.  A  child  in  its  mother’s  or  nurse’s  arms 
suffers  by  being  long  held  on  the  same  side,  or  twisted  and  imperfectly 
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supported  on  the  same  knee.  The  restraints  of  dress  and  want  of  free 
exercise  of  the  body  and  limbs  continue  the  deviation  from  symmetry, 
which  is  aggravated  by  the  machinery  of  shoulder-straps  and  hack- 
boards,  and.  with  the  advance  of  age,  the  more  permanent  torture  of 
corsets  and  tight-lacing.  The  effect  of  all  this  is  to  interfere  with  the 
free  and  equal  motion  of  the  body  and  limbs  by  pressure  on  the  muscles 
which  become  enfeebled  in  consequence,  and  fail  to  give  their  natural 
support  to  the  spine  and  limbs.  It  was  well  said  by  the  celebrated  sur¬ 
geon  and  physiologist,  John  Hunter,  in  his  lectures,  in  reference  to  these 
ill-advised  contrivances  :  “  I  am  convinced  that  people  get  awry  by  the 
endeavors  of  parents  to  keep  them  straight.”  Although  a  growing  out 
of  the  right  shoulder  and  projection  of  the  chest  on  the  left  side  are 
sometimes  regarded  and  treated  as  separate  deformities,  they  are,  in 
reality,  connected  with  obliquities  of  the  spine.  Excurvation,  as  it  is 
called,  of  this  column,  and  its  minor  degree  in  permanent  stoop  are 
brought  on  or  increased  by  many  of  the  false  and  constrained  postures 
to  which  young  persons  are  subjected.  They  suffer  from  the  continued 
action  of  one  set  of  muscles,  the  flexors,  by  which  the  body  is  bent,  and 
the  inaction  of  the  opposing  set,  or  extensors,  by  which  it  should  be  kept 
erect. 

The  morbid  influence  of  all  the  causes  of  spinal  and  other  deformi¬ 
ties  is  greatly  increased  by  a  softened  state  of  the  bones,  which,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  is  natural  in  very  tender  age,  but  which  is  much  greater 
when  the  parts  are  not  properly  supplied  with  healthy  blood.  This 
result  is  owing  to  the  sufferers  being  deprived  of  fresh  air,  and  exer¬ 
cise,  and  wholesome  food,  so  that  neither  digestion  nor  respiration  nor 
nutrition  can  be  carried  on  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  healthful  necessities  of  the  animal  economy. 

Remedies. — Do  not  these  great  and  progressive  evils  call  for  early 
and  continued  means  of  prevention,  and,  in  their  first  stages,  of  cure  ? 
How  shall  rectification  of  obliquity  and  restoration  of  strength  be  pro¬ 
cured?  We  believe  that  we  can  place  the  means  of  relief  and  cure  at 
the  disposal  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  matured  plans  to 
the  outlines  of  which  we  now  invite  their  attention.  We  promise  no 
panacea,  boast  of  no  discovery  of  a  new  substance  or  subtile  principle 
which  shall  penetrate  through  the  entire  frame,  revolutionize  all  the 
functions,  expel  disease,  and  bring  back  the  golden  age.  Leaving 
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such  promises  to  deluding  empirics,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  use  of 
those  material  agents  and  contrivances  which  have  been  found  to  be 
efficient  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages,  whenever  they  have  been  fully 
and  regularly  tried.  Their  use  is  suggested  by  nature  and  guided  by 
physiology,  and  their  efficacy  proved  by  long  experience.  They  consist 
of  various  exercises  systematically  and  per  sever  ingly  continued,  with  due 
adaptation  to  age,  sex,  constitution,  and  the  pi  articular  state  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  together  with  the  other  hygienic  aids  supplied,  in  swimming  and 
the  different  hinds  of  private  bathing.  Let  us  bespeak  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  to  these  interesting  topics.  They  have  furnished 
materials  for  entire  treatises  without  exhausting  the  subject. 

Gymnastics.  The  chief  and  the  primary  conditions  for  success, 
both  in  prevention  and  restoration,  is  to  furnish  the  scholar  or  the  in¬ 
valid,  as  the  case  may  be,  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  perform¬ 
ing  that  which  every  young  being  would  do  when  left  free  to  yield  to 
its  instinctive  impulses,  viz.,  motion  of  the  limbs  in  all  directions  and 
equal  exercise  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  These  would  soon  restore 
the  strength  and  correct  any  slight  deviation  from  symmetry  Setting 
out  on  this  ground,  the  modifications  of  exercise  required  by  different 
degrees  of  obliquity  or  of  weakness,  will  be  readily  understood,  and 
they  will  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  use  of  mechanical  aids  and  appa¬ 
ratus  in  our  Institution,  under  the  guidance  of  discreet  and  experienced 
teachers.  Gymnastics,  a  name  given  to  exercises  thus  methodically  per¬ 
formed,  increase  the  f  reedom  of  the  joints,  favor  the  growth  and  play 
of  the  muscles,  strengthen  the  body  and  facilitate  the  standing  and 
moving  in  any  attitude  without  loss  of  equilibrium.  These  exercises 
teach,  also,  to  brave  danger  and  to  overcome  obstacles  which  would 
deter  the  feeble  and  induce  timidity,  because  of  feebleness.  Not  only 
will  the  young  of  both  sexes  learn,  by  these  exercises,  to  move  with 
ease  and  grace,  but,  if  need  be,  to  spring  from  crag  to  crag,  to  cross 
with  assured  step  a  deep  ravine  on  a  single  plank,  or  when  urged  by 
a  pursuing  enemy,  to  clear  it  at  a  bound ;  or,  in  another  situation,  to 
jump  with  the  promptness  of  instinct  and  the  confidence  of  prior  train¬ 
ing,  out  of  the  way  of  a  propelling  body  which  in  another  instant 
would  crush  the  person  to  death.  What  is  called  presence  of  mind  in 
the  hour  of  danger  can  only  be  expected  from  those  who  have  the 
ready  consciousness  of  the  complete  subservience  of  their  bodily  move- 
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ments  to  their  mental  determination;  and  this  must  he  the  result  of 
long  and  variously  practised  exercises. 

Gymnastic  training  in  its  full  and  comprehensive  sense  has  been 
appropriately  called  an  apprenticeship  to  all  the  callings  and  profes¬ 
sions,  hy  its  giving  greater  aptitude  to  the  discharge  of  each  of  them. 
It  is  capable  of  benefiting  alike  the  poor  and  the  rich;  to  the  former 
of  whom  it  gives  greater  powers  of  labor  and  endurance,  while  the 
latter  are  prevented  by  it  from  sinking  into  indolence  and  languor, 
and  their  too  common  accompaniments  of  ennui  and  want  of  definite 
objects  of  thought  and  action.  The  physical  acts  on  the  moral  nature, 
and  the  strength,  agility,  suppleness  and  quickness  of  movement  gained 
for  the  former,  impart  to  the  accomplished  gymnist  courage,  intre¬ 
pidity,  self-reliance  and  perseverance,  which  belong  to  the  latter.  The 
senses  and  intellect  are  strengthened,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  habit 
of  measuring  with  the  eye  the  relative  distances  and  the  height  and 
size  of  the  objects  which  are  met  with,  in  running  jumping  and 
climbing,  and  in  exercises  compounded  of  these.  With  quickness  of 
perception,  thus  gained,  are  associated  precision,  promptness  and 
finish,  which  are  usefully  applied  to  matters  of  more  importance  in  the 
out-door  relations  of  the  gymnist.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  gjm- 
nasia  were  instituted  and  encouraged  as  military  schools,  to  prepare 
the  citizen  to  become  a  soldier.  To  a  very  great  degree  they  consti¬ 
tuted  also  schools  for  health.  At  the  present  time  we  shall  invert  the 
order  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  hy  giving  health  the  precedence. 

The  active  exercises  of  the  gymnasium  not  only  impart  fullness  and 
strength  to  the  muscular  or  moving  organs  of  the  human  frame ,  hut  they 
improve  digestion ,  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  Mood ,  expand  the  chest 
and  hy  increasing  its  capacity  enable  the  lungs  to  receive  more  air ,  and 
thus  to  purify  the  blood  ivhich  is  afterwards  distributed ,  by  the  agency  of 
the  heart,  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  delicate  and  reticulated  minute 
or  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  acquire  more  fullness,  and  impart  to  it 
additional  color  and  freshness.  Exercise,  of  such  acknowledged  efficacy 
in  the  training  of  the  horse  for  the  turf  and  the  pugilist  for  the  ring, 
constitutes  an  essential  element  in  beauty-training.  When  combined 
with  the  regular  use  of  the  bath,  it  is  the  best  cosmetic,  and  renders 
the  most  harsh  and  rigid  skin  soft  and  supple,  with  superadded  smooth¬ 
ness  and  polish. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  in  order  that  they  may  meet  with  general  approval 
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and  be  productive  of  the  most  benefit ,  must  be  progressive ,  so  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  shall  precede  the  more  compounded  exercises  and  evolutions.  In 
this  respect  the  scholar  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  poet,  to  “begin 
with  gentle  toils,”  and  as  he  gathers  strength  “  to  hardier  by  just  steps 
aspire.”  Everybody  is  supposed  to  know  how  to  walk ;  but  what  a 
difference  between  the  shuffling,  scrambling,  waddling  or  crawling  walk, 
which  soon  tires,  and  the  light  and  easy  yet  assured  step  in  which  the 
foot  is  entirely  raised  from  the  ground,  while  the  arms  have  free  mo¬ 
tion  by  their  being  allowed  to  swing  lightly  at  the  sides.  To  walk 
well  is,  in  fact,  an  art  which  deserves  the  attention  of  parents  for  their 
children,  while  the  latter  are  yet  of  tender  age.  According  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  foot  is  raised  and  put  down  will  depend  the  full  active 
contractions  and  the  growth  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  relative  ease  and  grace  of  carriage.  To  walk  flat-footed  as  it 
were,  or  to  put  the  heel  first  on  the  ground  and  then  let  the  sole  down,  or 
by  a  tripping  step  rest  mainly  on  the  ball  and  great  toe,  will,  each  of 
them,  exercise  in  a  very  different  way  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  will  call  different  muscles  into  action.  When  the 
feet  and  ankles  are  tightly  laced  in  a  shoe  with  a  non  elastic  sole,  the 
play  of  the  ankle,  foot  and  toes  is  lost,  and  the  individual  walks  as  it 
were  on  stilts,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  scarcely 
used,  soon  dwindle  in  size  and  almost  disappear.  WThen,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  for  a  time  on  the  forepart  of  the 
foot,  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg  are  brought  into  active  contrac¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  remarked  by  an  English  writer  on  animal  mechanics, 
that  in  Paris,  where,  until  of  late  years,  there  was  scarcely  a  side  pave¬ 
ment,  and  the  ladies  were  consequently  obliged  to  walk  on  tiptoe,  the 
great  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  has  given  a  conformation  of  the 
leg  to  match  which  the  Parisian  belles  proudly  challenge  all  the  world. 

Gymnastics  are  susceptible  of  a  variety  of  applications,  and  hence 
they  have  been  variously  divided.  The  most  important  divisions  are 
into  :  1.  Hygienic  or  prophylactic,  the  direct  object  of  which  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  body  in  robust  health.  2.  Therapeutical,  for  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  3.  Analeptic,  or  for  convalescents.  4.  Orthopedic  or  ortho- 
somatic,  for  the  treatment  of  deformities.  The  first  and  the  last  of  these 
divisions  will  chiefly  engage  our  attention.  The  modifications  of  exercise 
required  in  the  second  and  third  divisions,  will  be  carried  out  to  the 
extent  and  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  medical  adviser  of  the 
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invalid.  The  first  or  hygienic  division  of  gymnastics  ought  to  he  incor¬ 
porated  with  every  plan  of  education;  for  this  must  always  he  incom¬ 
plete  unless  it  combines  physical  with  moral  and  intellectual  culture. 
It  is  that  to  which  we  more  particularly  invite  general  patronage ,  and 
for  which  ample  provision  will  he  made  in  our  institution.  We  would 
advert  in  this  place  to  new  appliances  introduced  for  the  use  of  young 
ladies.  The  last  or  orthopedic  gymnastics,  as  a  branch  that  demands 
the  continued  and  minute  attention  of  a  special  superintendent,  will  be 
placed  uuder  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  desired  expe¬ 
rience  in  establishments  of  a  similar  kind  in  Germany.  Many  defor¬ 
mities,  especially  lateral  obliquities  of  the  spine ,  and  raised  shoulder 
would  he  prevented  by  the  early  and  continued  use  of  the  ordinary  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  gymnasium.  Encouragement  is  offered  for  regular  gym¬ 
nastic  training  with  the  view  of  strengthening  weak  parts,  from  what 
is  seen  in  the  increased  size  and  strength  of  the  upper  or  the  lower 
limbs  in  persons  who  habitually  exercise  them  much  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  callings.  The  massive  muscles  which  make  up  the  brawny  arm 
of  the  blacksmith,  are  the  result  of  daily  and  active  exercise  of  the 
hand,  as  the  size  of  the  whole  upper  extremity  is  of  the  motions  of  its 
joints  and  the  action  of  its  muscles,  including  those  of  the  forearm, 
arm  and  shoulder.  An  observable  difference  exists,  also,  between  the 
two  arms;  the  right  being  the  larger  in  consequence  of  its  greater  exer¬ 
cise.  Bakers  have  large  and  well  proportioned  arms  from  a  similar 
cause— the  regular  exercise  of  these  parts.  These  very  persons,  how¬ 
ever,  whose  arms  and  shoulders  are  thus  full  and  rounded,  have,  many 
of  them,  legs  and  all  the  lower  limbs  for  the  most  part  disproportionately 
thin  and  small.  They  may  be  contrasted  with  porters  and  others  who 
walk  much,  and  the  muscles  of  whose  legs  and  thighs  are  brought  into 
regular  and  frequent  contraction,  and  become  in  consequence  large  and 
strong.  Examples  of  a  similar  purport,  as  illustrative  of  the  laws  of 
exercise,  are  seen  in  the  development  of  the  loins,  thighs  and  legs  of  a 
dancer,  and  the  ample  chest  and  strong  and  large  arms  of  a  waterman 
constantly  engaged  in  rowing. 

The  transmuting  influence  of  training,  directed  to  a  particular  end,  is 
seen  when  the  awkward  ploughman,  with  his  advanced  shoulder  and 
halting  gait,  has  been  drilled  into  the  soldier,  with  his  erect  carriage 
and  measured  and  confident  step. 

Swimming  School. — Following  the  examples  set  in  European  capi- 
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tals — Paris,  Madrid,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Breslau  and  Copenhagen,  we  shall 
have  in  our  establishment  a  swimming  school  for  females,  in  addition 
to  one  for  the  other  sex;  each  of  the  dimensions  of  about  100  feet  by  40 
feet,  and  each  continually  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  kept  at  a 
suitable  temperature  Swimming  was  held  to  be  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that,  if  they  wished  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  man’s  being  very  ignorant,  they  would  say  of  him,  “He  knows 
neither  how  to  read  nor  swim,”  just  as  now  a  days,  we  use  a  correspond¬ 
ing  phrase,  that  such  a  person,  poor  fellow !  knows  neither  how  to  read 
nor  write.  Attached  to  the  gymnasia  and  palestrae  of  the  Romans,  were 
schools  for  swimming;  and,  in  fact,  swimming  includes  both  bathing  and 
gymnastic  exercise  of  an  active  kind.  The  wealthy  Romans  had  swim¬ 
ming  baths,  (natatorial)  attached  to  their  villas  and  other  private  resi¬ 
dences.  Swimming  more  than  many  other  exercises,  calls  into  equal  ex¬ 
ertion  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and,  for  this  cause,  it  is  well  adapted  to 
prevent  deformity ,  f rom  the  one  sidedness  already  spoken  of.  It  tends  to 
strengthen  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  chest  as  well  as  of  the  limbs; 
all  of  them  being  brought  into  exercise  at  the  time.  The  holding  of 
the  breath,  when  swimming,  necessarily  expands  the  chest,  and  meets 
one  of  the  indications  on  which  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment,  also,  of  some  forms  of  asthma  and  incipent  consumption. 

Parents  are  not  aware  of  the  importance  of  swimming  as  a  part  of 
the  physical  education  of  their  children.  Is  it  not  indeed  truly  pitiable 
to  see  the  smallest  animals  cross  rivers  with  entire  safety,  and  sustain 
themselves  in  the  water  for  hours,  whilst  man,  the  lord  of  all,  and 
so  proud  of  his  knowledge,  may  be  lost  in  a  brook,  if  he  has  not  learned 
to  swim?  He  should  be  looked  upon  as  deprived  of  half  of  his  sovereign¬ 
ity  by  his  not  becoming  amphibious.  Were  children  to  be  accustomed , 
from  infancy,  to  the  water,  they  would  learn  to  swim  before  they  could  walk, 
or  even  stand  upright.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the  children  are 
taught  thus  early,  and  the  flexible  and  graceful  movements  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  water,  and  the  distance  to  which  they  can  swim 
without  exhaustion,  are  matters  of  familiar  reading.  When  one  of 
the  canoes  of  the  Sandwich  islanders  upsets,  the  children  are  seen  to 
rejoice  at  the  change  of  element,  and  swim  about  without  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  fear.  In  other  places,  we  hear  of  the  mothers,  when  a  boat 
has  been  upset,  being  able  to  support  themselves  in  the  water,  with 
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their  infants  in  their  arms,  while  the  men  are  employed  in  righting  the 
boat  and  bailing  out  the  water. 

Swimming  is  not  only  a  healthful  exercise  and  recreation,  hut  it  is 
likewise  an  accomplishment  by  which  life  is  often  saved,  and  the  moments 
of  agonizing  suspense  are  converted  by  the  bold  swimmer  into  a  time  of 
rejoicing  and  gratitude  at  the  escape,  through  his  exertions,  of  a  fellow 
being  from  a  watery  grave.  In  this  age  of  travel  by  sea  and  by  land, 
in  which  “men  find  not  a  bridge  so  often  as  a  flood,”  it  is  most  desira¬ 
ble  that  every  female  should  learn  to  swim.  Thus  accomplished,  she 
will  be  able  to  sustain  herself  for  hours  in  the  water,  with  very  little 
effort,  and  in  doing  so  she  will  probably  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  being, 
it  may  be  a  husband,  a  bi’other,  or  a  devoted  friend,  whose  strength, 
with  all  his  skill  as  a  swimmer,  would  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  buoy¬ 
ing  her  up,  if  she  have  no  power  of  self  support.  How  often  do  we 
not  hear  of  a  person  himself  perishing  in  an  attempt  to  save  another, 
who  is  unable  to  swim  and  who,  by  a  convulsive  clutch  of  the  arm  or 
other  part  of  the  body  of  the  swimmer,  drags  him  down  with  himself. 
Looking  to  contingencies  of  sudden  danger,  in  shipwreck  or  foundering 
at  sea,  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  swim  with  clothes  on,  and  even  to 
bear,  at  the  same  time,  a  burthen  on  the  back.  We  have  before  us 
the  encouraging  success  of  Captain  Clias,  who  has  taught  a  hundred 
and  five  persons,  themselves  destined  to  be  masters  of  as  many  swim¬ 
ming  schools,  in  the  different  cities  of  Denmark.  All  of  them,  after 
having  been  instructed  in  the  same  method,  learned  in  less  than  four 
months,  to  swim  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to  dive  to  a  depth  of  twenty 
feet,  and  even  to  swim  a  considerable  distance  in  full  dress,  while  carry¬ 
ing,  together  with  their  arms,  a  man  on  their  back. 

Russian  Baths. — A  new  and  useful  department  will  be  introduced 
in  our  establishment,  which  will  contain  the  appliances  for  that  variety 
of  bath  generally  known  as  the  Russian,  although  it  was  quite  common 
in  ancient  Rome  as  it  now  is  among  the  Turks.  Physiology  furnishes 
its  explanation  in  favor  of  not  only  the  safety,  but  of  the  decided  utility 
of  this  transition  or  succession  bathing,  in  which  a  person  passes  from 
a  hot  vapour  bath  to  a  cold  dash,  shower  or  plunge  bath  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  and  shows  that  it  is  precisely  on  account  of  the  skin  hav¬ 
ing  been  so  much  excited  by  the  vapour  bath,  that  it  is  able  to  resist  the 
depressing  influence  of  the  sudden  application  of  cold  water,  or  exposure 
to  still  colder  air.  This  form  of  bathing  is  common  in  all  northern 
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Europe,  and  used  to  be  practised  by  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 
The  Finnish  peasants  pass  instantaneously  from  an  atmosphere  of  167 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  to  one  in  which  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  24  de¬ 
grees  below  zero,  or  56  degrees  below  freezing  point.  This  is  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  going  out  of  almost  boiling  into  freezing  water,  and  what 
must  seem  more  astonishing  without  the  parties  suffering  the  least  incon¬ 
venience.  These  persons  will  come  out  naked  from  the  vapour  or  steam 
bath  and  converse  together,  or  with  any  one  near  them,  in  the  open  air, 
and  if  their  assistance  is  needed  at  this  time,  they  will  yoke  or  unyoke 
and  fetch  provender  for  the  horses,  without  any  sort  of  covering  what¬ 
ever,  while  the  passengers  sit  shivering  with  cold,  although  wrapped  up 
in  good  wolf’s  skin.  In  ordinary  health  the  practice  of  transition  bath¬ 
ing,  hardens  the  frame  and  enables  it  to  resist  the  deleterious  effects  of 
extremes  of  temperature  and  vicissitudes  of  weather  and  season.  In 
chronic  diseases,  its  applications  are  numerous  and  varied;  and  when 
directed  by  a  judicious  physician,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica.  A  person  who  uses  a  vapour 
bath  for  the  first  time,  will  be  astonished  at  its  cleansing  and  deterg¬ 
ing  power,'  which  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  as  to  leave  the  skin  soft 
and  purified  to  a  greater  extent,  than  could  be  obtained  by  any  other 
fashion  of  bathing. 

Private  Baths. — Separate  and  private  baths  of  all  temperatures  will 
form  a  part  of  the  “Natatorium  and  Physical  Institute.”  They  can  be 
resorted  to  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium,  as,  for 
instance,  when  there  is  tardiness  of  glow  and  reaction  after  the  cold 
bath,  resort  will  be  had  at  once  to  gymnastic  exercises,  while,  in  other 
cases,  a  moderate  excitement  caused  by  these  latter  will  be  a  good  pre¬ 
lude  to  this  kind  of  bath.  Under  different  circumstances,  as  of  fatigue 
induced  by  prolonged  or  very  active  exercise,  recourse  will  be  had  to 
immersion  in  the  warm  bath.  On  account  of  its  renovating  powers, 
certain  thermal  springs  in  Greece  were  dedicated  to  Hercules.  The 
athletes  sought  in  the  warm  bath,  for  restoration  of  their  strength  after 
it  was  exhausted  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  palestrae  or  the  circus. 

The  means  which  impart  strength  to  the  rougher  sex  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  conservative  of  beauty  in  the  gentler  one,  viz :  tem¬ 
perance,  exercise  and  cleanliness.  Visitors  to  our  establishment  will 
have  every  facility  for  insuring  to  themselves  the  last  two  requirements, 
and  so  soon  as  they  are  regularly  engaged  in  the  gymnasium  they  will 


be  sersible  of  the  importance  of  the  first,  for  the  easy  and  successful 
performance  of  their  different  exercises.  All  three  are  necessary  to 
place  the  skin  in  a  healthy  state,  and  to  fit  it  for  the  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  its  destined  offices.  These  are  :  1.  The  exhalation  of  aeri¬ 

form  substances  or  gases,  &c.,  the  retention  of  which  in  the 
economy  disturb  other  functions,  and  especially  those  of  digestion  and 
respiration  ;  2  The  absorption  of  aeriform  or  gaseous  substances,  and 
their  introduction  into  the  economy.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  the  skin  is  auxiliary  to  the  lungs,  by  its  absorbing  into  the  blood, 
oxygen,  the  vital  element  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  its  giving  out, 
by  exhalation,  deleterous  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  volatilized  animal 
matter.  Some  cold-blooded  animals,  as  frogs,  bear  better  the  excision 
of  their  lungs  than  the  loss  of  their  skin ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  coating  of  the  skin  of  warm-blooded  animals  with  an  impermeable 
varnish,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  either  exhaling  or  absorbing,  is  followed 
by  alarming  and  fatal  diseases.  What  then,  with  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  can  be  expected  but  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  health  of  the  many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  every 
large  city,  who  allow  their  skin  to  be  coated  with  an  almost  impermea¬ 
ble  layer,  composed  of  detached  scales  of  the  scarf  skin,  mixed  with 
dried  perspirable  and  oily  matter,  and  adherent  dust  and  light  particles 
detached  from  the  inner  garments.  Imperfect  functions  of  the  skin 
are  enumerated  among  the  causes  of  cutaneous  and  many  other  diseases, 
including  plumonary  consumption  itself. 

Well  might  a  female  writer,  when  urging  the  advantages  of  personal 
cleanliness  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  recommend  to  every  lady  “  to 
make  a  bath  as  indispensable  an  article  in  the  house  as  a  looking-glass.” 
Cleanliness  of  body  is  in  closer  connection  with  purity  of  mind  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  both  ought  to  be  associated  with  our  ideas  of 
personal  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  poet  of  Health  does  not  exagge¬ 
rate,  when  he  says, 

“  Still  to  be  pure,  ev’n  did  it  not  conduce 
(As  much  it  does)  to  health,  were  greatly  worth 
Your  daily  pains.  ’Tis  this  adorns  the  rich 
The  want  of  this  is  poverty’s  worst  woe. 

With-  this  external  virtue,  age  maintains 
A  decent  grace ;  without  it,  youth  and  charms 
Are  loathsome.”  Abmstrong. 
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The  Directors  of  the  Natatorium  and  Physical  Institute,  desiring 
that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  should  have  properly  placed  before 
them  the  great  object  and  design  of  their  Institution,  have  thought  it 
proper  to  issue  the  foregoing  Address  from  the  pen  of  one  of  her  emi¬ 
nent  and  gifted  physicians,  John  Bell,  M.D.,  author  of  various  ap¬ 
proved  works  on  Hygiene.* 

Dr.  Bell  has  so  truly,  carefully  and  plainly  delineated  and  enforced 
our  views  and  general  aim  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  add  to  the 
subject.  These  views  we  present  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and 
commend  them  to  their  most  serious  and  deliberate  examination  and 
mature  reflection,  in  the  fullest  confidence,  that  on  such  examination 
and  reflection,  they  will  cheerfully  co-operate  with  us  in  the  important 
work  on  which  we  are  engaged,  and  for  which  we  respectfully  solicit 
their  aid. 

Some  time  since  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  our  Institution  was 
granted,  conferring  requisite  powers,  &c.  Under  it  Officers  and  Direc¬ 
tors  have  been  appointed,  and  due  organization  had. 

It  is  our  desire,  at  a  very  early  day,  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
building  suitable  for  and  equal  to  all  the  purposes  and  requirements  of 
our  Charter — and  to  do  this  we  need  the  funds. 

Now,  while  we  ask  for  aid,  and  appeal  to  you  for  it,  we  do  not  ash  a 
gratuity,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  make  an  investment  which  will  surely 
produce  an  interest  in  dollars  and  cents.  All  we  desire  is  that  you 
will  subscribe  to  our  stock  in  such  an  amount  as  your  judgment  and 
goodwill  to  our  Institution  may  dictate  upon  the  terms  now  set  forth. 

Thirty  thousand  dollars  at  least  are  requisite  to  put  our  plan  in 
successful  operation.  The  stock  is  placed  by  our  Charter  at  Fifteen 
Dollars  per  share,  on  the  full  payment  of  which  each  subscriber  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  this  Natato¬ 
rium  and  Institute  when  opened  at  the  rates  and  prices  set  forth  in 
the  table  on  page  18,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  surrender  this  certificate 
in  payment  thereof. 

Hence  it  will  be  perceived  that  each  stockholder  will  be  entitled  to 
the  advantages  of  the  Institution  either  for  himself,  bis  child,  friend 


*  In  confirmation  of  the  principles  enforced  in  the  Address,  reference  might 
he  made  to  Dr.  Bell’s  very  full  Treatise  on  Baths,  &c.,  and  his  small  -volume, 
entitled  “Health  and  Beauty.” 
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or  other  person  he  may  name,  to  the  extent  of  his  subscription,  or  if  he 
thinks  proper  he  may  remain  a  stockholder,  and  as  such  he  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  Institute.  We  trust  there  will  be  none  who  will  object 
to  these  conditions.  Our  plan  contemplates  separate  Gymnastic  De¬ 
partments — one  for  Children  alone,  one  for  Ladies,  and  one  for  Gen¬ 
tlemen. 

We  annex  hereto  cuts  representing  the  general  plan  of  the  building 
we  desire  to  erect.  These  plans  may  be  somewhat  varied,  though  they 
will  be  substantially  the  same  as  presented. 

A  Committee  of  Directors  consisting  of  Edward  Shippen,  Wm. 
Camac,  M.D.,  and  Charles  M.  Prevost  has  been  appointed  to  open 
Stock  Subscription  Books  and  obtain  subscribers.  To  further  the  plan  in 
view  this  Committee  has  appointed  collectors  of  known  integrity,  who 
will  distribute  this  pamphlet,  call  upon  citizens  generally  for  subscrip¬ 
tions,  receive  the  amount  subscribed,  and  deliver  certificates  of  stock 
on  payment  thereof.  To  guard  against  impostures  the  public  is  in¬ 
formed  that  each  collector  will  have  with  him  a  written  authority  to 
receive  subscriptions  attested  by  the  President,  Treasurer  and  Stock 
Committee. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Directors,  if  each  recipient  of  this 
pamphlet  will  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  last  page  with  their  names, 
address  and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  desired,  and  send  the  same, 
under  cover,  to  any  member  of  the  Committee,  thus  expediting  the 
object,  and  rendering  their  labors  easier.  Appended  hereto  will  be 
found  the  Preamble  and  the  1st  and  2d  Articles  of  the  Charter  of  In¬ 
corporation,  also  a  card  from  M.  Hlasko,  to  all  of  which  we  direct 
attention.  Commending  the  subject  to  the  liberality,  goodwill  and 
co-operation  of  Philadelphians, 

We  are  respectfully  your  fellow  citizens, 

PAUL  B.  GODDARD, 
EDWARD  SHIPPEN, 

MORTON  McMICHAEL, 
SAMUEL  J.  REEVES, 
CHARLES  M.  PREVOST, 
WILLIAM  CAMAC, 
FERDINAND  J.  DREER, 

JOS.  W.  DREXEL, 

HENRY  COPPEE. 

Directors. 
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Extract  from  Charter. 

To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come, 
Greeting  :  Know  ye  that  we 
Paul  B.  Goddard,  M.D.  Edward  Shippen, 

Wm.  D.  Lewis,  Samuel  J.  Beeves, 

Charles  M.  Prevost,  Eerd.  J.  Dreer, 

G. Craig  Heberton,M.D.Jno.  Clayton, 


Edward  Browninj 


Jos.  Shippen,  M.D. 
W.  G.  Thomas, 
George  W.  Biddle, 
J.  F.  Stoever, 

A.  D.  Jessup, 


Morton  McMichael, 

W.  Camac,  M.D. 

Jos.  W.  Drexel, 

H.  E.  Drayton,  M.D. 
Wm.  Gillespie, 

Leonard  R.  Koecker,  M.D. 
Wm.  Henry  Rawle, 

J.  R.  McCorkle, 

B.  K.  Moore, 


Jno.  D.  Taylor, 

E.  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 

Geo.  H.  Boker, 

W.  H.  Drayton, 

George  W.  Ball, 

Charles  J.  Peterson,  Charles  Borie, 

Jno.  Neill,  M.  D.,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  ot  Pennsylvania,  hav¬ 
ing  associated  ourselves  together  for  th^objects  and  purposes  hereinafter 
set  forth,  and  being  desirous  of  acquiring  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
immunities  of  a  corporation,  a  body  politic  in  the  law,  in  accordance 
wTith  the  Acts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  such  behalf 
made  and  provided,  do  hereby  declare  that  we  have  so  associated  our¬ 
selves  by  the  name  and  style  of  “  The  Natatorium  and  Institute  for 
Scientific  Instruction  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Physical  Powers/' and 
under  the  articles  and  conditions  following,  that  is  to  say, 


Article  I. 

Title  and  Object. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  by  the  name,  style  and  title  of 
“The  Natatorium  and  Institute  tor  Scientific  Instruction  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  the  Physical  Powers,”  and  shall  have  for  its  object  the 
attainment  by  scientific  inquiry  and  investigation  of  the  most  desirable 
and  beneficial  mode  of  physical  exercise,  and  by  the  scientific  use  of 
natatorial,  orthopedic,  gymnafstic  and  such  other  physical  exercise  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  By-Laws  of  this  Association,  to  improve  the 
health  and  physical  condition  of  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this  Natatorium  and  Institute,  in  conformity  with  the 
erms  of  its  By-Laws. 
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Article  II. 


Members. 

The  members  of  the  Association  shall  be  white  male  and  female 
inhabitants  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  who  shall  hold  a  share  or  shares  of  stock. 

Minors  may  hold  stock  in  the  corporation  by  trustees  or  guardians, 
but  not  otherwise. 

Females  may  hold  stock  in  their  own  sole  and  separate  right  or  by 
trustees. 

The  capital  stock  of  this  corporation  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand 
shares,  and  the  value  of  each  share  shall  be  fifteen  dollars,  which  shall 
be  held  as  personal  property,  and  be  transferred  under  such  regulations 
and  ©n  such  terms  as  the  By-Laws  may  provide. 


Phila.,  Jan.  26,  1860, 

To  the  Citizens  of  Philadelphia  : 

Desiring  to  establish  an  institution  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the 
foregoing  memorial  some  months  ago,  I  brought  the  same  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphians,  and  received  a  considerable  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  towards  the  object.  Many  of  those  subscribers  have  taken  out 
the  value  thereof  in  my  Institute  in  Broad  St.  and  the  balance  has 
been  secured  to  the  corporation  presenting  this  memorial  in  such 
manner  that  each  subscriber  who  has  not  already  availed  himself  of  his 
subscription,  will  be  upon  the  same  footing  as  other  subscribers  to  said 
corporation.  Finding  the  labor  and  care  incident  upon  the  due  organi¬ 
zation  of  so  large  an  institution  as  the  one  presented  greater  than  my 
time  will  permit,  I  most  cheerfully  unite  in  recommending  to  the 
public  the  Natatorium  and  Physical  Institute  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment,  and  will  render  all  aid  in  my  power  to  ensure  its  success,  and 
when  the  building  is  erected  my  whole  time  and  exertion  will  be 
devoted  to  it  as  its  active  manager  and  principal  instructor. 

M.  HLASKO. 
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RATES 

FOR 

SUBSCRIBERS  &  NON-SUBSCRIBERS. 


Non 

Subscribers. 

For 

Subscribers. 

Time. 

Time. 

mos. 

Rate. 

mos. 

Rate. 

For  use  of  Swimming  Pools,  - 

5 

§12 

00 

5 

$10 

00 

“  “  “  &  Instruction, 

5 

20 

00 

5 

15 

00 

“  Douche,  Shower  or  Plunge  Baths  daily 

6 

15 

00 

7 

15 

00 

u  u  u  u  u 

12 

25 

00 

15 

25 

00 

“  Russian  Steam  Bath,  fifteen  for 

12 

00 

10 

00 

“  Swimming  Pools  and  Gymnasium 

without  Instruction,  - 

12 

18 

00 

12 

15 

00 

“  Closets  in  Gymnasium, 

For  Instruction  in  Gymnastics  &  Gales- 

1 

50 

1 

00 

thenics,  two  lessons  per  week, 

6 

15 

00 

7 

15 

00 

Instructor’s  Fee,  ----- 

2 

00 

1 

50 

For  Instruction  in  Gymnastics  &  Cales- 

themics,  three  lessons  per  week,  - 

6 

20 

00 

7 

20 

00 

Instructor’s  Fee,  - 

2 

50 

2 

00 

For  Instruction  in  Gymnastics  &  Cales- 

thenics,  twice  a  week,  - 

3 

10 

00 

4 

10 

00 

Instructor’s  Fee,  - 

2 

50 

1 

50 

For  use  of  Gymnasium  for  Self-Practice 

daily, . 

6 

8 

ool 

7 

8 

00 

For  Orthopedic  and  Medical  Gymnastics,  by  direction  of  patient’s 
family  physician,  according  to  special  arrangement,  rates  to  be  25  per 
cent,  lower  for  Subscribers  than  for  Non-Subscribers. 

For  other  Physical  exercises,  which  may  be  instituted,  the  rates 
will  be  in  favor  of  Subscribers. 


CORRECTIONS. 


«ion/'Ld  f-'-S'Sg  POO|S  “X 

.  After  10th  line,  »  Subscribers*!  60 

instead  of  $2  50  and  $1  50  ’  d°  1  50>  d°  1  00 
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90  Feet. 


Basement. 


a.  Vaults — to  be 
used  as  depot  for  coal, 
wood,  and  for  the  fil¬ 
tering  apparatus  of 
the  water. 


b.  74  by  120  the 
floor  of  the  Swim¬ 
ming  Bath. 


c  7 0  by  86  Engine 
Room,  Wash  Room, 
Barber  Shop,  these 
appartments  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian 
Steam  or  Vapor  Bath, 
with  the  different 
Plunge  and  Douche 
Baths. 


90  Feet. 


200  Feet. 


6X148 
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90  Feet 


a> 

O 

o 

Cl 


First  Fi 

a.  Ladies’  Swimming 
Bath. 

c.  Gentlemens’  Swim¬ 
ming  Bath. 

c  and  d.  Stairs  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  Balcony  at  the 
end  of  the  Bath. 

e.  Partition  dividing 
the  Swimming  Bath. 

f  and  g.  Stairs  to  the 
Grand  Balcony  and 
Dressing  Rooms. 

h.  Office. 

i.  Ladies’  Steam  and 
Yapor,  Douche  and  Sin¬ 
gle  Baths. 

j.  Orthopedic  Saloon. 

h.  Gentlemens’  Steam, 
Yapor,  Douch  and  Sin¬ 
gle  Baths. 

I  and  m.  Grand  Stairs 
leading  to  the  Lecture 
Saloon. 

u.  Director’s  Room. 

o.  Entrance  to  the 
Vestibule. 


90  Feet. 
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90  Feet. 


Second  Floor. 


a.  Balcony  and  Dress¬ 
ing  Rooms. 


Sandc.  Grand  Balcony 
and  Dressing  Rooms. 


d.  Calisthenic  Saloon. 


a. 


15  X  8  G 


e.  Vestibule  and  Stairs 
ading 
Saloon. 


leading  to  the  Lecture 


1 

1 

L  _ _ 

1  fi 

1 

l 

_ _ _  _  _| 

5  5  X 

Ml 

86 

C 

■ 

d 

2  5  X  86 


& 

8X86 


HI" 


90  Feet. 


200  Feet. 


13X105 


Third  Floor. 


a.  Lecture  Saloon. 


b  and  c.  Dressing 


Rooms. 


d.  Vestibule  to  the 
Lecture  Saloon. 


90  Feet. 


N 


200  Feet. 
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SECTIONAL  VIEW. 


j.  Dressing  Rooms. 

k.  Dressing  Rooms. 
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Phila.,  1860. 

I  hereby  agree  to  take  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 

Natatorium  and  Physical  Institute,  at  Fifteen  Dollars  per  share,  paya¬ 
ble  on  presentation  of  the  certificate. 

To  EDWARD  SHIPPEN,  ESQ  , 

WM.  CAMAC,  M.D. 

and  CHARLES  M.  PREVOST,  ESQ., 

Stock  Committee. 


